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ABSTRACT 



A study was conducted to determine how to reach out 



in an effective 'nanner via televiseci public service announcements 
(PSAs) to partic'ilar at-risk audiences to motivate participation in 
drug abuse prevention programs. The subjects (207 young adults in 
Fayette County, Kencucky) responded to the M. Zuckerman 
sensation- seekini questionnaire. They also viewed a video of several 
televised messages and filled out a questionnaire packet consisting 
of 37-jtam mood scale, followed by administration of the behavioral 
intention, attitude, and drug use scales. Analysis of variance showed 
no significant main effects of sensation seeking, message sensation 
value, or drug use on the index of behavioral intention. A strong 
main effect emerge! for motivational introduction. The results 
indicated that caroful attention should be paid to the verbal audio 
characteristics of the introductory portion of televised anti-drug 
PSAs. The behavioral intention of low sensation seekers was more 
affected by the low sensation message than by the high sensation PSA. 
It was alco found that high sensation seeking users of illicit drugs 
displayed by far the strongest behavioral intention to call the 
hotline advocated in the PSA compared to the appropriate control 
group. Results provided convincing evidence that two related factors, 
sensation seeking and message sensation value, can be employed m 
concert to target televised anti-drug PSAs at young adults who are 
users of illicit drugs or who are at risk of becoming users. (Four 
tables and four figures of data are included. Fifty-two references 
are attached.) (MG) 
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This paptr addrtssts « liaittd but vitally laporeant obJtctlTt—hov to 
reach out In an affactiva aannat via talaviaad public tarvica aonwuncaMiita 
(PSAa) to particular "at riak" audlancat to aotivata participation in othar 
phaaaa of drug abuaa pravantion prograu. Anti-drug PSAa hava bacoM an 
incraaaingly popular tool in pravantion ca^aigna* but — dU -only ca^)aigna 
hava baan largaly unauccaaaful in bringing about changaa in bahavior 
(Atkins. 1974; Play. 1981. 1983). Madia hava baan aora auccaaaful in cha 
concaxt of comprehanaiva public haalth caapaigna involving both atdia and 
non-aedia efforta to raach target populations, aa in tha Stanford Thraa- 
CooDunity Study (Flay & Sobal. 1983). Thera ia a naad, hovcver, to 
atrengthen the aaaa aedia coaponant of caapaigna againat drug abuaa. 
Studies of the uae of the aaaa aedia for drug abuae prevention vhicb 
included anti-drug or alcohol PSAa aho« that aany PSA caapaigna failed to 
bring about aeaningful change becauae they failed to reach their target 
audience (Capalacea & Starr. 1973; Dclaoay. 1978. I9dl; Field et al.. 1983; 
Hannenan. 1973; Ranneaan & McEven, 1973; Harria 4 Aasociatas, 1974; Bu t 
Mitchell, 1978; Morrison et al., 1974; Plant at al., 1979; Rappaport at* 
al., 1<)75). 

There are several reasons for this, according to Flay and Sobel 
(1983): 1) lack of disseaination — in several caapaigna atudiad tha PSAa 
were aired outside of priae tiae and/or on 'iou-coaaercial stations, and 
then only infrequently, thus greatly reducing roach and frequency of 
exposure; 2) lack of targe ting —aany antl-O'HS PSAa have been directed at 
unidentifiable audience segacnts; 3) selectivity— individual attitudes, 
values, and norms affect exposure to drug-related aessages — drug users and 
those at high risk for becoaing users are likely to avoid anti-drug PSAs. 

The lack of disseaination problea, though difficult, can be addressed 
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by irtll*planntd and cittfully txtcuttd approaches to convincing ttedla 
gattkttptta o! tht nttd to air sort PSAa aott frtqutntly In priaa tlmt 
(Flay & Sobali 1983) • A ractnt txaaplt of a tuccaatful collaboration 
bttwten itatagt detlgntri and tha atdla vat tht ^Partnership for a Drug-* 
Free Aaerlca"* eanpalgn (Blackt 1988), Solving the targeting and selectivity 
probleui hovever» vlll require auch additional research. According to Flay 
and Sobel (1983) » mch aore eaphasle should be placed on formative aessage 
ressarch In the laboratory before proceeding to sore expensive field 
evaluations » and certainly prior to progras dlssealnatlont "Only after It 
has been establlshisd than aa efficacious cominlcatlon product has been 
developed. Is It wrth dlssealnatlng It'' (Flay & Sobeli 1983, p> 26). 

A series of itudles funded by the National Institute on Drug Abusei 
one of which Is reported on here, Is focused directly on the problem of 
developing and testing aethods of enhancing the effectiveness of televised 
anti-drug PSAs. These FSAs often art submerged In an overwhelming clutter 
of prografflmlng and product advertisements and must be capable of: 1) 
Immediately attracting the attention of target audience members; and 2) 
motivating these viewers to attend to the remainder of the message. In 
addition, such messages require relatively high levels of Information 
processing Intensity and/or Involveaent to achieve Informational and 
persuasive goals. Further, motives for watching television ordinarily do 
not Include exposure to advertising and PSAs. 

Designing effective televised antl-dnig PSAs for use In comprehensive 
prevention campaigns Is thus a difficult task. Ways must bt found to 
motivate both attention to the entire message and high-level processing of 
Its content. In this study, principles for more effective design of PSAs 
were drawn from several theoretical and research areas* Including need for 



activation thtory» Mnsttion sttking^ Mdit ustt and grttificttions, 
Information ptocesaing taaaarch in advartiaing, and raaaarch on attantion 
to talaviaion* 

In addition* tha targating problaa vaa addraaaad by daaigning tha PSAa 
to ba attractiva to a apacific aga cohort* young adulta agad 18-21 • rathar 
than to unidantiflabla audianca aagMnta« Tha 18*21 aga group diaplays tha 
highest t ot nearly tha highaat» uaaga lavela for a nusbar of different 
drugs » according to the 1985 National Household Survey on Drug Abuae. For 
axanple» 39. IZ of thia group had uaed Mrijuana in the paat 12 «ontha» and 
23 .SZ in the past 30 days (highaat aoicng the age groups). The group also 
ranks first in cocaine usa» vlth 17.5Z using cocaine In tha paat 12 Mntha 
and 8 .72 in the past 30 days» cospared to figurea of 8.2Z and 3.9Z 
respectively for the 16-17 aga group* 

Finally » the selectivity problca vais addreaaed by daaigning ttaaaagea 
to appeal to target audiences according to their aenaat ion-seeking levels* 
an individual difference variable found to be highly correlated vith drug 
use. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND PRELIMINART STUDIES 
Sensation Seeking 

Need for sensatlon~vhich haa been found to be associated vith 
preferences for novel» complex^ and asbiguoua atiauli (e.g.» Zuckerun» 
1987)~ha9 been aeaaured both aa a peraonality trait (Pearson» 1970» 1971; 
Zuckeniian» 1978» 1983» 1987; Zuckarman» Kolin» Price» & Zoob» 1964) and as 
part of a more general activation theory of information exposure (Donohev» 
Finn» & Christ » 1988; Oonohev» Palagreen» 4 Duccan» 1980). 

Zuckerman incorporated Berlyne'a arousal potential qualities of 



•timilation ind factors which ttduct a^'ousal potentlalt including 
tepttitiont Constancy! and over familiarity as tnds of a sensation-^seeking 
continuuB united in an optimal level of arousal theory of the sensation- 
seeking motive. A Sensation Seeking Scale (SSS) vas constructed to measure 
the characteristic (Zuckerman> Eysencki & Eysenckt 1978). As described by 
Zuckerman (1978» 1987) the four subscales of the SSS are: 

(1) thrill and Adventure Seeking: A desire to seek sensation through 
physically risky activities which provide unusual situations and 
novel experiences^ e.g.# parachuting and scuba diving. 

(2) Experience Seeking: A desire to seek sensation through a non<* 
conforming life-style » travel » music » artt drugs i and 
unconventional friends. 

(3) Disinhibition: A desire to seek sensation through social 
stimulation^ parties, social drinking^ and a variety of sex 
partners. 

(4) Boredom Susceptibility: An aversion to boredom produced by 
unchanging conditions or persons and a great restlessness when 
things are the tame for any period of time. 

Describing differences between high and low sensation seekers t 

Zuckerman (1987) has observed that: 

The high sensation seeker is receptive to novel stimuli; the low tends 

to reject them^ prefivvring the more familiar and less complex. The 

high sensation seeker's optimal level of stimulation may depend on the 

levels set by the characteristic level of arousal produced by novel I 

stimuli. Anything producing lower arousal levels may be considered 

''boring. "...Apart from the voluntary avoidance of high intensities of | 

stifflulationt the low sensation seeker may have a type of nervous 

system that rejects such stimulation or inhibits cortical reactivity | 
to high Intensity stimuli. I 

j 

Findings from both current and previous research by the first author : 
strongly indicate that sensation seeking offers an avenue for targeting 
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pTiM tt-tlsk groups and designing aessages and prograu to reach thea. tht 
studies consistently Indicate highly significant differences In Mrljuana 
use between high and low sensation seekers at both the Junior and senior 
high fchool age levels. Arcng Junior high school students, high sensation 
seekers JHSS) vere clearly the first to use aarijuana. The disparity 
between high and low sensation seekers (LSS) In drug use aaong aeabers of 
this age group was so great that it was difficult to find enough aubjects 
for the experimental condition calling for low aensation seeking users. 
Results are essentially the saae when the aeasure of drug use is aarijuana, 
alcohol, tobacco, cocaine, and other eubstances (See Table 1). 



TABLE 1 ABOUT HEKE 



Zuckeraan and associates (1978) found that 74X of college 
undergraduate scoring high on his sensation seeking scale had used one or 
Bore drugs, as opposed to 231 of those scoring low on the scale. 
Association of sensation seeking with drug use has been supported in a 
number of other studies. Using a variety of personality aeasure, Segal and 
Singer (1976) found that the SSS provided the most discriaination between 
nonusers and various user groups. Use of specific drugs, such as 
amphetamines, marijuana, hashijh, and LSD correlates strongly with 
sensation seeking. Studies of sensation seeking and alcohol use have tended 
to employ the disinhlbition subscale of the SSS. Positive relationships 
were found between alcohol use and the disinhlbition subscale in 
adolescents (Bates, Labouvier, & W?*ite, undated) and college student 
populations (Schwarr, Burkhart, h Green, 1978) but not among alcoholic 
populations (Kish & Leahy, 1970; Pare, 1973). Studies conducted with drug 
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abuMtt found that medium tnd high itnsitlon tttkert htd experimented vith 
drugs at an earlier age than lov stnaation staking abusers » ^-H had more 
varied drug experience (Zuckerman» 1978) • 

tn the area of communicationy persons vith high need for sensation 
also tend to tolerate or even require stronger messages for attracting and 
holding their attention (Donohev* Finn* & Christ, 1988; Donohew et al.» 
1980) • Findings from communication studies thus fi^r indicate that 
individual differences in need for sensation and, to i lesser extent, in 
prior drug use play a major role in exposure to and comprehension of drug 
abuae prevention messages, and in arousal (skin conductance), attitudinal, 
and behavioral intention responses to the messages, 

The messages used in the experimental studies by Donohew and 
associates were most effective vith tvo prime target groups; 

(1) those likely to be at greater risk of becoming drug users~high 
sensation seekers (HSS) who had not used marijuana but %rere 
ambivalent in their attitudes toward its use, making them likely 
to be at greater risk for becoming users, and 

(2) low sensation seeking (LSS) moderate users of marijuana, whose 
drug use behaviors were somewhat beyond the risk-taking norm for 
their personality type and who were found to have mixed attitudes 
toward marijuana use. 

These two groups indicated the most interest in further exposure to 
prevention messages. Two other groups in the study showed less interest in 
the message: 

(1) high sensation seeking drug users, who indicated favorable 
attitudes toward marijuana use> and 
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(2) lov fensatlon teekltig non*ufltrfl vho vtrt highly unCaTorablt to 
urljuana u8«« 

These results take on ttort atanlng vhtn considered In the context of a 
drug abuse prevention caapalgn evploying the mss aedia. They are 
particularly pertinent when the objective of the use Mdla portion of the 
caarpaign is to generate awareness and attitude change and to stlaulata 
responses that bring audiences Into situations vhere interpersonal contact 
can be initiated* 

Optimal Levels of Arousal 

Hunan beings are continuously Involved in a search for stimilatlon» 
driven by pleasure centers of the aidbrain (Olds & Pobes, 1981). It has 
been known for nearly a century that individuals find arousal In aoderate 
attounts to be pleasurable (Vundt, 1874). This response to moderate arousal 
soon became connected with optioial behavior in an Inverted 0-curve (Terkes 
& Dodson> 1908). At the lower end of this curve, arousal is too low to 
motivate performance. R«yond this and up to an optimal point, arousal has 
positive motivating values. After that point is passed, its value tends to 
be negative and Inversely related to performance (Hebb, 1955) • Berlyne 
(1971) hypothesized that the Vundt curve arises from the action of both a 
pleasure system and an aversive system, with the pleasure system having a 
lower threshold of activation. 

Arousal theories thus hold that behavioral efficiency Increases as 
arousal increases to some optimal level, then falls off as arousal level 
continues to Increase (Cacloppo 6 Petty, 1983; Cacloppo, Petty, & 
Tasslnary, 1987). These theories also have Implications for exposure to 
partlrulai stimuli. As noted by Martlndale (1981): 



...tht aort arousal potantlal a ttiaulut has. tha nora attantlon an 
organlsB will davota to it. Up to a etrtaln point, thla Incraaalng 
attantlon will bt accompanied by Inctaaslng pleasure. Presumably, thla 
•ill laad tha organlia to approach the atiaulua in question. Beyond 
this point, tha Incraaalng attantioo will ba accompaniad by incrtaaint 
diaplaasura (p. 257). ' 

tnfotaatlon axpoaura . Aa daicrlbad aborat need for arousal ia 
fundanantal to human bahavior and aervea an important function in tha 
iMchanistta guiding axpoaura to tha maaa madia. Tha activation theory of 
information axposura referred to earlier (Donohaw, Palmgreen, & Duncan, 
1980) la gtownded In aaaumptiona that individuala operate most effectively 
at an optimal level of arouaal which varies acrosa individuals (See Figure 
1). 



riGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 



The theory assumes that motivation for exposure to a message Involves both 
cognitive need for information and physiological need for stimulation 
(Donohew, Finn, & Christ, 1988; Finn, 1983, 1984). It proposes that 
individuals enter information exposure situations with the expectation of 
achieving or maintaining this optimal state of activation. It should be 
noted, however, that the monitoring of this "expectation" may be carried 
out at a low level of awareness. If the level of activation falls below or 
exceeds the desired level, individuals will tend to turn away from the 
aource of Information and seek more or less exciting stimuli, as 

J 

appropriate to their needs. If the activation level reaches or remains j 

within some range perceived to be acceptable, individuals will continue to I 

f 

expose themselves to the information. Under conditions of very high I 
arousal, even high sensation seekers would be likely to avoid a message. 
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One •hortcofllng of this theoty» hovtvtrt It that it It difficult to tptclfy 
jutt vhtt It high trouttl btctutt thtrt doct not ytt txltt « partlftoniout 
proctdurt for ttttbllthlng Individual trouttl btttllott. It It tttumtd» 
hovtVer» thtt for HSS Indlvldutlt tht lott Uktly ttttt at tny flvtn point 
In tine It ttliulut hunger t end for LSS It It ttlmilut Mtlttlon* thuti 
Indlvldutlt with t high need for activation irould aott of tht tlat be In an 
aroutal-teeklng node and thota irith lover needt vould be in an aroutalr 
avoidance mode* 

The optimal level of arouaal theory doet not iftply» hovever» that 
Indlvldualt read* watch » or litten to only thote itest which aaintain 
arousal levela within detired boundariet. At Donohew» FiDn» and Chritt 
(1988) note: 

Although arousal needt do appear to guide (people) in their 
telections» they may choose to override these affective tugs for any 
of a number of reasons » tuch at detlre to learn more about a topic of 
Importance to them in which they perceive themtelves to be deficient* 
(p. 195) 

Attention to Televised Ads 

Televised ads and PSAs utually are regarded by viewert as unwanted 
intrusions in the program viewing experience » except iatofar at comercial 
breaks provide the opportunity to go to the bathroom» get a tracki etc. 
(Anderson, 1985; Lutz, 1985). As Anderson (1985, p. 195) hat observed^ "^The 
television commercial is a brief segment of content interted in the audio 
visual flow that is unrelated to the content surrounding it..Vlth few 
exceptions » the audience has no prior interest in watching the comnerclal.'* 
Research by Krugman (1986) supports this view. Rrugmsn found that recall of 
specific facts was low for many ads» but people could at least recognise 
that they had been exposed to some part of most ads in the study. That 
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ixpoturt vti ofttn limittd to tht first ftv stcondt of tht ad* which 

KntgMQ hypothttittt it tht taount of tiat it ttktt vitvtri to dtcidi 

vhtthtt ot not to continut vttching tht tde According to Knigmtnt 

. . .vitvtrt takt « littlt tint to cost to tOM aort of •'dtcision*' or 
•akt io«t font of stntal comltMnt to vitir or not to view, • .Whtttver 
tht txact tiM it takti to do thia* It atema to bt a regular 
phtnomtnon of advtrtiaing txpoourt. It tuggtata again that vt ahould 
not apeak only of captivt auditncta "watching" TV advtrtiaing, but 
alao of activt auditncta "nonitoring" the advtrtiaing and distributing 
their attention aelectivtly (1986, p. 81), 



Motivational Introduction . It ia crucial, therefore, that the initial 
few aeconda of the ad jt PSA poaaeaa the ability to sotivate further 
proceaaing. fiurnkrant & Sawyer (1983) reviewed several studies which 
provide evidence of the ability of appropriate introductory titles, 
pictures, or paragrapha to atlmulate greater effort in processing printed 
feessagss with consequent greater learning of aessage content. In addition 
to ttotivating continued exposure, auch introductory material, if 
appropriately related to aubsequent aeasage content, apparently provides a 
achena for more efficient and intensive processing. Appropriate audio or 
visual content inserted at the beginning of a televised anti-drug message 
ttight be expected to produce sinilar effects on involvement, information 
processing intensity, and learning. Aa Burnkrant and Sawyer (1983, p. 60) 
obaerve : 

Anything advertisers can do at the beginning of the advertisement to 
provide information about the focus of the communication should have a 
facilitating effect on the processing of that advertisement. The 
presence of an explanatory title, rhetorical question, or picture at 
the outset of the advertiaement tying the communication to the 
information to be conveyed in the message would be likely to have a 
facilitating effect on learning... A creative message introduction may 
stir the consumer out of his perceived optimal information state and 
induce further processing. 
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Involveaent, Intonution Processing Inf psity, and Uarninft 

Though Atttntion is csrtiinly t prtrtquisits for Mss«|t sCfftctSt 
Involvcatnt also Is IjiporUnt. Vhllt thtrt art stirtral thtorttlcal and 
operational approaches tc involveaent in the advertisinf littrature» there 
is coasensus that high involveaent Mans perional salience or iapcrta&cj 
(Gretnvald 4 Leavitt» 1985» p. 235). In tdditioni it letit interMdiatt 
levels of involvement are required for SMSsages irbose prlMry goal is to 
provide informs t ion i another goal of aany antidrug fSks. Bumkrant and 
Sawyer (1983) have reviewed a number of studies which show that involveaetit 
is a major predictor of the level of information-processing Intensity (or 
cognitive effort), and thac higher Intensity levels lead to greater 
learning. A motivational introduction to an ad/PSA that can stimulate 
greater involvement, therefore » can lead to greater message effectiveness* 

NEED FOR FORHATIVH RESEARCH 

The foregoing discussion strongly Implies that messages designed to 
appeal to the needs of high sensation seekers will be more effective in 
reaching and influencing this high-risk group. 

We are testing this proposition in a series of laboratory experiments 
in which both HSS and LSS are exposed to anti-drug PSAs either high in 
sensacion value or low in sensation value. We define sensation value as the 
ability of formal and content audlo-^visual features of a televised message 
to elicit strong or weak sensory » affective » and arousal responses. 

Thus* a major goal preparatory to conducting these studies was to 
develop two PSAs for a target audience of 18-22 year olds» one aimed at HSS 
and the other at LSS individuals. 
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Hcsiage t)ttlgn and Pteteatlnn 

Tht proctsa of attaining thla goal Included several stepa. Hrsti 
characterlatlea of televised aessagaa that have differential appeal for HSS 
and LSS Individuals were deteralned. Second* this Information was used to 
develop several concepts foi ?SAs, three of vhlch vert developed Into high 
sensation value (HSV) and lov sensation value (LSV) storyboards and 
pretested irlth 18*22 jear olds, third, based on pretest responses and 
production considerations, one concept was chosen and Its storyboards 
Mdlfled for final production. The PSAs were produced by Michael Rllboume, 
an avard-vlnnlng producer who participated In all aspects of their 
development • 

the strategy for accomplishing the first step was based on the notion 
that HSS Individuals seek stimuli producing higher levels of arousal than 
LSS Individuals (Zuckerman, 1987), Therefore, It was thought that various 
production characteristics or **forpnl features'* of televised messages night 
produce different responses In the tvo groups of people. For example, a 
more unusual format, a greater frequency of editing techniques, faster and 
more frequent movement, and «ore Intense music might be characteristics 
that would Increase the "sensation value'* of a televised message, thus 
Increasing Its appeal to HSS viewers. With this In mind, a large number of 
commercials and PSAs were reviewed, from which nine commercials and three 
PSAs were selected for testing. This material Included a variety of content 
and production techniques and was thought to represent wide variations in 
sensation value: from a peaceful, slow-paced ad for Classico spaghetti 
sauce to an Intense, music video format Pontlac ad. 

Focus group interviews were conducted and quantitative data were 
collected In order to determine responses to each of the spots. 
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Ptrtltln-uia vere dwwn froa a randomly gentrattd list of 500 18-22 ywt 
old registered voters In Payetta County, Kentucky, and fron University of 
i^entucky conmunlcstlon classes • Those vho agreed to participate vere ssked 
to conplete the Zuckeraan Sensation Seeking Scale snd to return it by uil. 
The Mdian for the simple vas 20. Those vith scores between 19 snd 21 vere 
excludec^.. Those scoving 18 or belov vere classified as lov sensation 
seekers and those scoring 22 or above as high sensation seekers. Pro» these 
pools, four 6-per8on focus groups of BSS subjects and four 6-person focus 
groups of LSS subjects ver^ created. 

The members of each group participated in a session of approximately 
two hours. The first part of the session vas a general discussion about 
advertising, during vhlch subjects vere asked about various techniques used 
In commercials and to pick their most and least favorite cjomercials. After 
the general discussion, the group vas shovn six of the 12 Sel«:ted 
commercials. Two different orders of presentation vere employed ^ After 
viewing each spot» the group members gave their opinions and discussed what 
they particularly liked or disliked about it. After all six spots had been 
shown, subjects were asked to choose the spots they like most, and those 
they liked least. Focus group discussions were audio-taped end transcribed. 
Transcripts were coded for mention of positive and negative ad/PSA 
attributes. Each member of the project team also read all transcripts as 
part of a more qualitative assessment of the preferences of HSS and LSS 
respondents. 

The remainder of each session consisted of the collection of 
quantitative measures from individual members of each group. Five of the 
focus group participants were brought into a communications laboratory to 
view the remaining six spots they had not discussed. (Because of the 



capacity of tht labotitory* tht participant with the sensation seeking 
score closest to the aedlan was excused). Physiological arousal vaS 
measured vhile the subjects viewed the spots » and ratings of hov much they 
liked the spots and aeasures of recall of the spots were obtained after 
vieving. 

Overall » consistent conclusions emerged from the focus group data and 
the quantitative measures. In general, characteristics producing 
differential appeal were not so straightforward as a consideration of 
formal features and their relation to sensation value might have implied. 
First, HSS and LSS viewers responded similarly to a number of 
characteristics. For example » rock music and the fast-paced music video 
format, humor, and a good story line with believable cuaracters that the 
audience could relate to were like by both groups, and neither HSS nor LSS 
viewers wanted to be "preached to'' in a PSA. Second, differences between 
the two groups were more subtle than expected. Vhile rock music was favored 
in general, HSS subjects preferred mora intense, hard-edged music than LSS 
Subjects. HSS subjects also reacted more positively to novel formats and 
unusual uses of formal features (e.g., extreme close-ups and heavy use of 
sound effects in the absence of music). Higher levels of suspense, tension, 
drama, and emotional impact also were more strongly favored by HSS viewers. 
LSS participants preferred more closure at the end of a 5cory (e*g, they 
responded positively to a tag line summing up the message of one PSA), 
while HSS subjects expressed a preference for drawing their o%m conclusions 
(e.g., they were more likely to see the same tag line as an example of 
"preaching" and as insulting to their intelligence). 

Based on the data from the focus groups, a number of possible message 
concepts were developed for high sensation value (HSV) and low sensation 
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value (LSV) vtrsions o! an anti-drug PSA. tha goal vaa to target 'the 
versions specifically at HSS or LSS viewers > respectively* while 
controlling as many aessage variables (e.g.i general format and themsi 
actors, lengthy narrator) as possible across the ESV and LSV versions • 
Nevertheless » one content difference was Intentionally introduced. Past 
research (Donohew» 1988) suggests that LSS Individuals are relatively 
unlikely to become users unless society » probably as represented by peers » 
Intervenes. Thus» Jt was decided that the LSV message should aim at the 
development of peer resistance skills. lo contrast » research findings 
(Oonohewi 1988) suggest that HSS individuals are at greater risk to become 
drug users » and may be Influenced best by encouraging the substitution of 
alternative exciting but prosoclal activities. Three message concepts were 
eventually selected and developed into RSV and LSV storyboards. 

To assess the effectiveness of the concepts and the differentiation of 
the HSV and LSV verslon.9> two focus groups and two Individual reaction 
groups were conducted. These groups were drawn from 18-22 year olds in 
University of Kentucky classes. Sensation seeking scores were obtained for 
all participants; cutpolnts of 18 and 22 were used to define LSS and HSS 
subjects. The three sets of storyboards were presented as color slides with 
accompanying audio and visual instructions read by the moderator. 
Participants saw all six sto&-yboards» with presentation order of the tnree 
main concepts and the two ver^^lons of each varying across groups. In the 
two focus groups (containing appro tlmately 10 participants each)» an open- 
ended discussion was held after the viewing of each storyboard. In the two 
reaction groups* participants completed individual questionnaires after 
each storyboard. Subjects were asked about the message's ability to gain 
attention and to provoke thinking about drug abuse* and about their likes 
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•nd dlslikat tot thft MMtg.. Th«y alto irttt tsUi to ehoost betv«tn tha 
tvo vtrslont of taeh attfagt md to ptovlda r«Mont for th« cholct. 

Th« conctpt chosin tot production teptasontod a plnball gaot. A hand 
vaa shown pulling back tht plungar to atart tht ball through the aachlne. 
Aa tht ball bounctd off buaptta, actnaa of aoclal actlvltlea (LSV) ot 
•xcltlng altetnatlvea to drug uat (BSV) vert ahovn. When the possibility of 
drug use was Introduced, the gaat "tilted" and the ball entered tht game's 
"Dead End Alley" depleting drug abuse and negative consequences of using 
drugs. Tht PSAs ended by presenting l-800-hotllne numbers to call fot 
Information about pttt rtalatanct skills (LSV) or alternatives to drug use 
(!iSV). In the motivational Introduction version of each PSA, the hand 
pulling back the plunger In the Initial scene was accompanied by a dramatic 
volceover saying, "The game la life." 

The plnball concept vaa selected for a rumber of reasons. Subjects In 
the focus and reaction groups generally perceived It as novel, creative, 
and attention-getting, and many of Its specific features drew positive 
comments. It also had production advantages. The concept called for a 
combination of animation and live action. This combination permitted costs 
to be kept reasonabla, and also allowed a greater degree of manipulation of 
specific features to distinguish the HSV and LSV versions. 

The pretesting revealed that a number of modifications were necessary 
before final production. The alternatives to drug use and social situations 
presented were perceived as insufficiently realistic, and so were modified 
in accord with participant 'a responses. The data also revealed that the LSV 
version needed to be made .ore appealing to LSS viewers. Several changes 
were made to accomplish this, including the attenuation of the emotional 
Impact and the atrengthenlng of tag lines at the end of the ;spot. 
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HTPOTBESES 

It w«« txptcttd that tht high itntatloa-valua «ntl-<lru| tSA» vould b* 
Bort tfftctlvt with high icniatlon ttaktrt (In Inducing « ttrongar 
behavioral Intantlon to call a drug hotllna aa advocatad In tha fSk, and a 
■ore negative attitude tovard drugs), whlla tha low aanaatlon-valua PSAa 
should be more effective with low sensation seakars. 

In addition. It was expected that a PSA which included a verbal audio 
ttotlvatlonal Introduction would be aore effective than an otherwise 
Identical PSA without such an introduction. 

The following research question also was Investigated: does level of 
drug use mediate the effects of the above message variables? 

METHODS 

Independent Variables 

Independent variables were: 1) aensatlon seeking— a personality 
measure which predicts both drug use and attention to arousal-producing 
messages; 2) message sensatlon-value—the ability of formal and content 
audio-visual features of televised anti-drug PSAs to elicit strong or weak 
sensory, affective, and arousal responses; 3) motivational Introduction to 
the PSA— presence or absence of a brief Introductory verbal audio message 
to attract and motivate continued attention; 4) dnig-use— a quantitative 
measure of use of various drugs. Th-se variablea were treated as factors in 
a 2X2X2X2 randomized groups posttest-only design. 

Sensation seeking . This variable was measured using Zuckerman's (1978) 
Sensation Seeking Scale, Form V. The 40-ltem acale measures four factor 
analytically derived dimensions: (1) thrill and adventure seeking, (2) 
experience seeking, (3) dlslnhlbltlon, and (4) boredom susceptibility. In 
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PMvloui •dmlnlstr.tloii., It has dtMUtrattd th« c.p.blllty of 
dl«crUln«tln| Mon« tht trtatacnt groups. For this study, thrst Ittas 
dtallng irlth drug u»s vers oalttsd to sllalnaU any part-whole corrslatlofl 
bstvecn ssnsation sssklng and drug uss. ths rsllabllity of ths 3?-ltem 
seals was .81 (cosfficlsnt alpha). 

Messa^s sensation-valus. ths HSV and LSV PSAs described earllst 
constltt'ted the aanlpulatlon of aessags sensation-value. 

Motivational introduction. As described earlier, the motivational 
introduction consisted of ths voicsover, "The gaoe is life," during the 
initial scene of the PSA. Vsrsions of the PSAs without the inotivatlonal 
Introduction were Identical except for this voiceover. 

Drug use. Questions about levels of use of illicit drugs were adapted 
froa instruments used in a continuing survey of young people by the 
Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan (Johnston, 
Bachman, & 0'Mi.lley, 1982). Active drug users were defined as those who had 
Indicated use of at least one of seven illicit drugs in the 30 days prior 
to the experiment (marijuana, LSD, uppers, downers, tranquillrers, cocaine 
or crack, opiates). Non-users, for the purpose of this study, were those 
with no indicated Illicit drug use in the month's time. 

Dependent Variables 

Behavioral Intention Index . Iiiniedlat*.ly after viewing the experimental 
PSA for a second tlme(See "Laboratory Procedure"), those subjects exposed 
to the high sensation value (HSV) message were asked. "If you wanted 
information about exciting alternatives to drug use. how likely Is it, on a 
scsle of 1 to 5, that you would call an 800 hotline?" Those exposed to the 
low sensation value asv) .essage were asked, "If you wanted information 



about rttlitlng pttr prtssurt to utt drufi, how llktly It It. un a tcala of 
1 to 5t that you vould call an MO hotllnt?" At a lattr point in tht 
Questionnaire p aubjecta were asked their likelihood of calling an 800 
hotline for Information pertaining to the topic of the MSaage they had not 
seen (I.e., peer pressure for those exposed to the HSV PSA» alternatives 
for those vho vatched the LSV PSA). A ratio was then developed, as 
expressed In the following equations 



Bl: Seen(Experlmental Mean)**! ^ T BI: Seen(Control Mean) 
I BI; Not Seen(Experlmental Mean | * |bI: Not Seen(Control Mean) | 
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BI Index -I 



The above mean ratio contains both wlthln-subject and between-subject 
controls. The BI:Seen vs. BI:Not Seen coapcrlson controls for a aubject^s 
willingness to call any hotline regardless of vhether or not the subject 
was exposed to Information relevant to that hotline. Dividing by the 
appropriate control group's responses provides the classic comparison of 
those exposed to versus those not exposed to the message. Index values 
greater than 1.00 indicate that behavioral Intention to call the 
appropriate hotline was influenced positively by the message. 

Attitude Toward Drug Use . Experiment participants were next asked to 
Indicate on a scile of 1 to 5 hov they felt about their personal use of 
drugs in relation to each of six adjective word pairs (good/bad » pleasant/ 
unpleasant, valuable/ worthless> nlce/avful, favorable /unfavorable, 
acceptable/unacceptable). This scale haa been employed in previous drug 
abuse prevention research (Fisher & Botto, undated). Again, a ratio was 
created with the averaged response of each aubject serving as the numerator 
and the appropriate control group's averaged response as the denominator: 



Attltud. l„d« . ^ Mean Attit ude ( Experitent.l Croup) 

Mean Attitudt (Control Group) 

Index value. 1m. than 1.00 indicate .ore otgative ittltudee toward druga 
than those displayed by the appropriate control group. 

^*''P^^"« procedure. During the suBner of 1988, 2,200 names and 
addresses of 18- to 22-year-olds were selected at random from drivers 
license listings for Fayette County, Kentucky, by the State Division of 
Drivers Licensing. The University of Kentucky's Survey Research Center then 
gsmered home phone numbers on ss many of these people as they could locate 
(approximately two-thirds of the sample). A phone-calling team then 
attempted to contact these young adults in a search of volunteers for the 
experiment. Some of those -eached by phone were rejected because they could 
not meet one or more criteria. Including: (1) non-Involvement in earlier 
campus drug studies; (2) regular television vlewership. When It became 
apparent ve would not be able to obtain enough subjects from this list, 
recruitment ads were placed m the local newspaper and an area shopper's 
weekly. Recruitment booths were temporarily established at a shopping mall 
and at two local schools of higher education. Furthermore, a request for 
volunteers was made in one of the undergraduate communication classes at 
the University of Kentucky. All these applicants were screened to guarantee 
they met all necessary criteria. Throughout the sampling period, an attempt 
was made to Include an approximately equal number of males and females. 

A total of 207 subjects were Included in the final analyses of the 
experiment. Of this number, 46.4Z were male, 92.3Z were Caucasian, 6.8Z 
were black, 77. 8Z were in college or had some college education, and 6.3Z 
did not earn a high school diploma. These percentages suggest an under- 
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tcpr<scnt«Clon of non-ctucaalana and those vho had ntver gont oo to 
college. There was a fairly even distribution by age i»lth a median of 20. 

Administration of Sensation Seeking Questionnaire . Those people 
contacted by phone who expressed an interest In participating vera aalled 
the Zuckeraan sensation-seeking questionnaire. Others vho volunteered In 
person were loimedlately asked to respond to the scaled IteM. Fro« the 
total number of people between the ages of 18 and 22 who had filled out the 
senaatlon-seeklng questionnaire (n-296), some not participating In the 
final experiment, a median split was obtained on the sua of 37 non drug- 
telated Items In the scale. Low sensation-seekers were consequently defined 
as those people who scored 18 or less, and high sensation seekers as those 
who scored 19 or greater. The two groups were then randomly assigned to one 
of the experimental condltlonR (n-165) or the the control group (n-42).^ 

Laboratory Procedure 

Upon arrival at the laboratory, aubjects were briefed on the nature of 
the study and procedures for protecting confidentiality, after which they 
signed a consent form. They then were seated In classroom desks (two to 
five subjects per session), facing a 26" color television monitor, and told 
that they soon would be shown several televised ads/messages. They were 
asked to refrain from talking and unnecessary movement. The experimenter 
then left the room. Suhjects began viewing the videotape, which began with 
four minutes of a slow-paced story from "CBS Sunday Morning." The 
videotape continued with two 30-second commercials (AT&T, Pontlac), one of 
the four 30-second PSAs, then three 30-second coonerclals (radio station, 
Pontlac, AT&T), and finally a repeat of t'<ie PSA. 

Immediately after viewing the videotape, subjects filled out a 



qutstlonnalr. packet conalstlng of « 20-lt« .ood .c.le (not reported 
here), followed by .d.lnl»tr.tlon of the behavioral intention, attitude, 
and drug uae .calea. Subjectt also indicated their age, gender, and 
educational level on the questionnaire. Afterward they were permitted to 
leave. Subject! in the control group participated In all of these 
procedures except the anti-drug PSAs vere not Included In the video 
content. 

No pretest vas admlniatercd for any of the dependent variables because 
of tha wish to avoid sensitizing Ss to the antl-dmg PSA (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963). The attempt to avoid subject awareness of the PSA focus 
•Iso was the reason for embedding the PSA ia programming and a series of 
product ads. A further problem with pretest-posttest designs Is the 
methodological difficulties involved In analyzing change scores (Cohen and 
Cohen, 1983; Cronbach and Purby, 1970). We therefore opted for a posttest- 
only randomized-group design with control group. 



RESULTS 

Behavioral Intention 

Analysis of variance showed no significant main effects of sensation 
seeking, message sensation value, or drug use on the index of behavioral 
intention. A strong main effect emerged, however, for motivational 
introduction (p - .011). The PSA versions with the motivational intro 
generally were more effective (7 - 1.01) in inducing subjects to call the 
epproprlate hotline, relative to the appropriate control group. The results 
indicate that careful attention should be paid to the verbal audio 
characteristics of the introductory portion of televised anti-drug PSAs. 

Much more important from a targeting perspective, however, is the 
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Interaction between Mssage sensation value and sensation seeking (p « 
.059). As hypothesized, the behavioral intention of low sensation seekers 
Iras aore affected by the low sensation message (relative to the appropriate 
control group) than by the high sensation PSA (see Figure 2; p • ,056 by 
one-tail test. Planned conparisons in this and other interactions discussed 
followed the Bonf erroni procedure to control for faally wise error 
rate). High sensation seekers, on the other hand, were somewhat more 
persuaded by the high sensation message, although the difference here was 
not statistically significant. 



FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 



The only other significant two-way interaction, between sensation 
seeking and drug use (p ■ .023)1 revealed a somewhat surprising pattern 
(see Figure 3). It was expected that high sensation seeking users of 
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illicit drugs would I for both behavioral and biological reasons, b« the 
most resistant to anti-drug messages. Instead, this group displayed by lar 
the strongest behavioral intention to call the hotli^^e advocated in the PSA 
relative to the appropriate control group (X • 1,40). Low sensation seeking 
users of drugs* on the other handi displayed negative effects on behavioral 
intention (X • .85; difference between HSS users and LSS users significant 
at p » .05 by two- tail test). Low sensation seeking non-users of drugs 
showed some positive impact of the message (X ■ 1.18). Finally, high 
sensation seeking non-*users» a group particularly at risk to become drug 
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usttii on the surfact appcattd to ba unaffactcd by tht appeal to call tha 
hotllna (X • 1.02). Thla finding, hovavaft Ignoraa tha potential af facta of 
Maaaga atnaatloti value and motivational Introduction* Aa ve ahall aeet 
taking Into account theae lapottant teaaaga factota auggeata sttateglea for 
perauadlng thla lapottant group* 

tha important of meaa^gc vatlablea, In fact, la underscored In the 
algnlf leant Interaction (p • ,044) involving aeaaaga aenaatlon value, 
motivational introduction, and drug use (aae Table 2). For non-uaera of 
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druga in the last 30 daya, the motivational intro veraiona of both the HSV 
and LSV measagea were auparior to the non-intro veraiona (Duncan* a teat was 
applied in Tablea 2, 3, and 4 where appropriate). Since their BI index 
maana are considerably greater than 1.00, it also is apparent that ncn- 
users in both the HSV and LSV intro conditiona were more likely to call the 
appropriate hotline than their respective control groups. In other words, 
both appeals were affective, por drug uaera, the picture ia less clear, 
since the four cell meana did not differ algnlf icantly (7- 1.21, p • .32). 
However, the LSV intro version (X • 1.72), and both the non-intro (X - 
1.32) and intro (J - 1.23) versions of the HSV message positively affected 
behavioral intention to call the hotline. 

The above three-way interaction, while having implications for message 
targeting, does not crnsider the sensation seeking level of the subject. 
Although the four-way interaction involving all of the independent 
variables was not statistically significant, it ia enlightening to examine 
the relative effects of the four different versions of the PSAs on the four 
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types of Individuals which rsiult froa crostlog sensatloc seeking level 
Vlth drug use (i.e., high lensstion seeking users, high KenaaCion seeking 
hon-usera, low senaation aeeking uaers, and low sensation aeeking Don- 
uacra). This exaaination mint be very tentative, of course, because of 
•mall cell sizes in several caaea, and should btar in aind that certtin 
•ean differences are not statistically significant by Duncan'a test. 

If «e consider first the two non-user groups (see Table 3), the 
Botivatlonal Intro version of the PSA was superior to the non-Intro font in 
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all four comparisons. Moreover, and consistent with our eicpec tat ions, the 
LSV Intro message was the most effective uf the four messages with LSS non- 
users (X - 1.48), while the HSV Intro veraion was the most effective with 
HSS non-users (X - 1.58). As iiuggest'td earlier, the overall behavioral 
Intention mean for HSS non-users (X - i.02) Indicating no message effect is 
very misleading. The more fine-grained tnalysis which takes into account 
message factors reveals that this Important at-riak group was "reacrr 
effectively with the message hypothesised to dr go; i.e, a message high in 
aensation value which included a motivational Introduction. 

Unfortunately, the LSS user group too small (n-11), particularly 
when it Is subdivided by message r ndition, to yield valid Inferencea. The 
HSS user group, while large enough (n-36), yielded no aignif leant 
differences among the four cell means. Still, the absolute values of the 
Index means indicate that the Intro (X - 1.43) and non-Intro (X - 1.37) 
versions of the HSV me sage were effective in inducing HSS users to intend 
to call the correct hotline. Surprisingly, however, the subgroup of HSS 
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users with tht hl^httt bthtviortl inttnticn Attn vtt that txpostd to tht 

LSV Mutft vlth motivational Intro (X • 2.04). This subgroup is quits 
svall (n«/)i and sny infsrsncss bassd on it aust bs highly tentativs, but 
it vould appear that BSS ussrs aay bs irulnsrabls to appeals bassd on 
sxcitlng altsmativss to drug uss And to appsals vhich proaiss pssr 
tssistancs skills* 
Attitude toward Dtufts 

Analysis of variance with the attitude toward drugs index as the 
dependent vatriable showed significant main effects of notivational 
introduction (p « .001) and aessage sensation value (p « .001) « Inspection 
of the attitude index aeans (where index values less than 1.00 indicate 
ttore negative attitudes toward drugs than those displayed by the 
appropriate control group) reveals that the aotivational introduction 
versions of the PSAs were nore effective than the non-intro versions 
IX(intro) • .88; X(non-intro)«1.01) . This is consistent with the findings 
for behavioral intention. In addition, subjects .n the HSV condition had 
more negative attitudes relative to .elr con\ rol group (X • .87) than did 
subjects in the LSV condition (Ji • 1.03). 

The Irteractlon between sensation seeking and drug use was sigalficant 
(p • .0001), as it was in the behavioral intention analysis, and the 
pattern of neans is very consistent with the pattern for behavioral 
intention (see Figure 4). HSS users had the lowest (most negative) attitude 
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Index mean (X • .85), indicating that they were more Influenced in the 
desired direction than the other three groups. This same group also 



dltplaytd the strongtst potltlvt tfftcti m bthA^floral itit«otloo to call 
tht approprUtt hotllnt. By comparison* tht group vlth tha hlghatt attltuda 
indax naan vat tha LS3 uaara (X « l%i5)$ Indlcitlog this group Ma mora 
poaltiva about u^ing druga than tha appropriate control group (diffaranca 
batwaen HSS uaar and LSS uaar saana significant at p • ,001 by tvo^tail 
tast). This group also had tha lovast bahaTioral intention index Man (X • 
• 85) » indicating a lover behavioral intention to call the hotline than tha 
i control group. The LSS tisarsf thenf aeeaed to diaplay a boomerang effect^ 

I although as noted earlier » the cell iiae ia very email (n-11). Aaauming tha 

finding is not due to sampling error» a conalatency explanation might be in 
order. The fact that members of this group are users of illicit druga ia 
inconsistent vith their sensation aeeking makeup. They may be involved in 
drug use as a result of heavy peer pressure, and may feel very 
uncomfortable vith their uaar status. This could reault in a classic 
defensive response to anti-drug messagea. 

The means on the right hand side of Figure 4 seem to indicate that the 
test messages were ineffeccive vith non-users of drugs. Again, though, this 
inference ignores the effects of different message conditiona. The four-*vay 
interaction involving all of the independent variables approached 
significance (p • .087), and once again it is instructive (as it was in the 
behavioral intention analysis) to examine the relative effects of the four 
sensation seeking X drug use groups (see Table A). Again, ve oust keep in 
^ mind that certain cell sizes are small and that not all mean comparisons 

are statistically significant by Duncan's tesi:. 
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W« txptcttd to obstrvt pronounced targeting tfftcta in tht analysis of 
behavioral intention, since that index is closely tied to the nature of the 
persuasive appeal presented in the PSA (i.e., call about alternatives to 
drug use vs. call ab^ut how to resist peer pressure). The attitude Index, 
by cottpatiiod, iras not related in such direct fashion to the persuasive 
appeal. All four ttessage versions depicted negative consequences of drug 
use, and thus all four ftight have been expected to induce more negative 
attitudes about drugs. The HSV version, though, had a soaevhat longer "drug 
alley" scene with nore young adults shown using drugs in a "down and out" 
environaent, and thus might have been anticipated to have greater 
attitudinal impact. 

As shown in Table 4, the motivational intro version of the HSV message 
waSt in fact, the most persuasive (i.e., induced the lowest attitude index 
means) of the four messages with each of the four groups: LSS users and 
non-users, HSS users and non-users. This finding also is consistent with 
the additive main effects of the message sensation value and motivational 
introduction factors. Some evidence of targeting* however* remains. The KSS 
users not only were more affected by the HSV intro message than by the 
other messages* but the subgroup of HSS users exposed to this message 
displayed the lowest attinude index mean across all groups and conditions 
(X - .67). HSS users were least affected* on the other hand* by the LSV 
non-intro PSA - .96). Also* among HSS non-users* the HSV intro PSA was 
the only message version which produced attitudes in the experimental group 
which were more negative than those of the relevant control group (X « 
.75), Once again* a message aimed specifically at high sensation seekers 
appears to have been more effective with that group. 
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OtSCOSStOM 

The t«8uit8 of this study providt rathtr convincing «vldtnct that tvo 
related factors i sensation seeking and aessage sensation Talus, can be 
eaployed In concsrt to target televised tntl-drug PSAs at jouns adults vho 
ire users of Illicit drugs or at risk of becoming users. They also indicate 
the inportance of developing effective verbal Mssage introductions which 
notivate and/or facilitate further aessage processing. The specific natura 
of the most effective messages vithln different audience subgroups depends i 
however, upon whether one*s goal Is to bring about specific aodest 
behavioral changes, or Instead focuses on changing dnig^related attitudes 
in order to create a negative '^climate of opinion** for drug use. 

If the goal of the media campaign Is modest behavioral change, such as 
inducing your^ lults to call a hotline for drug*-related Information or to 
put them in touch with face-to-face Intervention programs, then this study 
offers clear guidelines for designing messages to reach non-drug users with 
different needs for sensation. For high sensation seeking non-users, a 
group whose members are particularly at risk to become users, a message 
which stresses exciting alternatives to drug use and is high In sensation 

t 

' value clearly Is more likely to be effective than one which stresses peer 

resistance skills and Is lower In sensation value. Driven by a 
biologically-based need for sensation, thtw Individuals are attracted to 
information abo**n activities which fulfill this need. They may Indeed 
already be Involved in many such activities. Low sensation seeking non- 
users, on the other hand, appear to be much more Influenced by a message 
which stresses peer resistance skills and Is low in sensation value than by 
a message which features exciting alternatives to drug use and Is high In 
sensation value. A question worth Investigating Is whether members of this 
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group actually are frtquently aubjacted tc peer group prasaure to uaa 
drugs, or whether they alaply fear auch preaaure. In any caae^ their lower 
heed for aenaation aakea infomatlon about exciting altemativea to drug 
uaa vuch leaa aalient than it ia to high aenaation seekers. 

The finding that high aenaation aeeking uaera are vulnerable to 
appeala baaed on exciting alternatives and to thoae featuring peer 
teaistance Information ia aoaewhat aurpriaing, and Indioatea the need for 
further research (aoon to be carried out by the first author) into the 
development of peer group networka among high and low aersation aeekera. It 
may be that high aenaation aeekera at aome point in their psychoaocisl 
development begin to chooae others aa frienda who ahare their propenaity 
for thrilling and exciting activitiea, including drug use. If indeed the 
relevant peer groupa of HSS drug uaera contain diaproportionate numbera of 
other HSS uaera, then information about peer reaistance akilla would be 
aorely needed by thoae who deaire to atop or decreaae their uae of drugs. 
In any event, it ia encouraging to note that high aenaation aeeking uaera» 
who might be expected to be the moat impervioua to media influence, 
nonetheleaa were vulnerable on the behavioral Intention index to both kinda 
of meaaage appeala employed here, and to the high aenaation value messagea 
>n the attitude index. While many of thoae daaaified aa ^'users'* in this 
atudy were only low to moderate in their uae of illicit drugs, our findings 
caution againat assuming that HSS uaera are Unreachable" in a media PSA 
campaign. The meaaagea, however, mat be carefully deaigned and targeted. 

If a primary goal of a aedia campaign ia to change attitudes in order 
to create an unfavorable climate of opinion about drugs, then our results 
indicate aomewhat leaa need for aenaation-^related targeting of messages. 
The finding that the HSV message with motivational introduction was the 
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ttost effective cessage acrojs all four user X sensation seeking groups 
indicates that a relatively "strong" Mssage which stresses negative 
consequences of drug use can be effective In changing drug attitudes. 

As discussed earlier, however, there also were Indications In the data 
Chat high sensation seekers may be aore affected attltudlnally by an HSV 
■essage with Intro than are LSS. This Is not surprising, given out 
formative research which showed that HSS preferred TV ads/PSAs with greater 
emotional Impact. In fact, the focus group findings implied that it might 
be difficult to make a message "too strong" for high sensation seekers— 
that highly sensational fear appeals may work for those with particularly 
strong sensation needs (something not considered in research on fear 
appe&ls) . 

It is certainly possible, on the other hand, to make a message "too 
strong" for low sensation seekers. At Just what point one exceeds the 
limits of tolerance for low sensation seekers is extremely difficult to 
determine, but apparently the HSV Intro message employed here did not 
exceed those limits, given Its apparent effectiveness with low sensation 
seekers on the attitude measure. Ihls is consistent with the observation 
that any serlovjs drug-related health consequences were only implied by the 
PSA ambulance scene and by the written message (in the HSV version): "Drugs 
can take you out of the game." More direct, dramatic depictions of serious 
consequences might be too much for low sensation seekers to accomodate, 
but may prove effective with high sensation seekers. If so, then messages 
which represent the upper ranges of the message sensation value dimension 
might be expected to show much stronger differential or "targeting" effects 
on the attitudes of high and low sensation seekers than those In the 
present study. Since televised anti-drug PSAs are turning to more explicit 
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depiction* of drug us« cona.qutocts, this is • (|uMtion worth 
investigating. 



trOTES 



Varlablts Mploytd to dettralnt tht tpproprittt control group mrt 
•tnsatlon iteklng (high or low? tnd drug ust (usar Tt. noa*uttr). Thut 
high iensttlon sttklng ustrs In tht titperlMntal group vcrt compared 
to high sensation seeking users In the control group, and so on* 
Because tine constraints did not allow subjects to ba run 
Individually, they vere run In groups of two to five persons (usually 
four or five persona). These groups (rather than Indlvlduala) were 
randomly assigned to the experimental conditions or control group « 
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TABLE 1 

SEKSATIOH SEEKING AND DRUG OSE AMONG 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS* 



Junior 
Bigh 
LSS 
n-658 



Junior 
Bigh 
HSS 
n-563 



Senior 
Bigh 
LSS 
n-450 



Senior 
High 
HSS 
n-A20 



MariJuAa« 

Cocaine 

Liquor 

Beer 

(Ippert 

Dovners 



6.2 


24.7 


13.0 


38.3 


.6 


3.4 


1.8 


6.6 


20.7 


58.3 


28.5 


67.1 


24.9 


58.3 


38.0 


70.5 


l.A 


14.9 


2.0 


14.8 


.5 


11.2 


1.6 


6.6 



r*'?;!!."*"!","^!"*"' percentage of aCudenta at the aeventh through 
Jr^i \f"?* i*^n ! indicated uaing particular drugs at least once 
ouring the last 30 days. 
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TABLE 2 

BEHAVIORAL IKTENTIOH^ 

Interaction B«tvetn Drug Osct 
Mesfligt Senaatlon Value* and 
Motivational Introduction 

Drug Dae in Paat 30 Daya 

Message Sensation Value 
Motivational Non-*Intro 
Introduction Intro 

1. Behavioral IntenMcn (BI) index indicataa asan BI of expariseatal 
group to call th> appropriate hucllne relative to aean BI of 
appropriate control group. 

2. t for one-way ANOVA of the Hon-User aeans • 2.42, p • ,07. Maana 
vithou : a common subscript differ at the .05 level by Duncan's test. 

3. F for one-way ANOVA of the User means • 1.21, p • ,32. 



ROM-USEKS OSERS 

LSV HSV LSV HSV 

l.OS^j^ .82^^ .88 1.32 

1.30^ 1.25 1.72 1.23 
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TABLE 3 



1 



BEHAVIORAL INTEifTION 

Message Sensation Value by Motivational 
Introduction for High and Low 
Sensation Seeking Drug Users and Non-Users 



Motivational 
Introduction 



Mesaam 

Sensation 
Value 



LSS N ON-USERS (n-76)^ Hss NnM-nc»c 





Non-Intro 


Intro 


Non-Intro 


Intro 


LSV 


1.27 

a 






0 


RSV 




i.n. 




1.58 



Motivational 
Introduction 



Message 

Sensation 
Value 



LSV 
HSV 



LSS USERS (n-ll)^ Hsfi USERS (n-36)^ 



Non-Intro 



Intro 



.45 
1.08 



.96 
.78 



Non-Intro 



Intro 



.46 
1.37 



2.04 
1.43 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



Behavioral Intention (BI) index Indicates .ean BI of exDerl««nt,l 

fonJoni^.r" hotline relative " «an S ? 

appropriate control group. 

r for one-way ANOVA of the LSS Non-User means - 2 08 d - 11 m- 
«1' ^.-^ a co«»on subscript differ at the":05"'leve'i°b; Llc'.t's 

F for one-way Al^OVA of the HSS Non-User means - 5 37 n - nn/ u 
without a co«on subscript differ at tJe'r^levfi^b; SuncIn^Js'tes"?' 

F for one-way ANOVA of the LSS User means - .80, p - .53. 
F for one-way ANOVA of the HSS User means - 1.26. p - .30. 



TABLE h 



ATTITUDE TOWARD DROGS 



1 



Message Sensation Value by KotlTttlonal 
Introduction for High and Low 
Sensation Seeking Drug Useri and Hon-Users 



Motivational 
Introduction 



M essage 

Sensation 

Value 



LSV 
HSV 



LSS HON-DSERS (n-76)' 
Non-Intro Intro 



1.11. 



.88 



.85. 



.79. 



HSS NON-USERS (n-A2) 
Non-Intro Intro 



1.04 
1.04 



1.11 
.75 



Motivational 
Introduction 

Message 

Sensation 
Value 



LSV 
HSV 



LSS USERS (n-11} 



Non-Intro 
1.40 
1.42 



Intro 

1.49 

1.11 



HSS USERS (n-36) 



Non-Intro Intro 



.96 



.89 



ab 



.84 



ab 



.67, 



1. Attitude Index Is tatlo of scan attitude of experimental group to aca 
attitude of appropriate control group. 

2. F for one-way ANOVA of tha LSS Non-uter acans - 5.40, p - .002. Means 
without a common subscript differ at the .05 level by Duncan's test. 

3. P for one-way ANOVA of the HSS Non-user aeaos - 1.72, p - .18. 

4. F for one-way ANOVA of the LSS User acans - .65, p - .61. 

5. F for one-way ANOVA of the HSS User aeani - 1.98, p - .14. Means 
without a common subscript differ at the .05 level by Duncan's test. 
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FIGURE 2 



Behavioral Intention: 

Sensation Seeking by Message Sensation Value 

1.8 T — 1 



1.4- 




Sensation Seething Level 



•Behavioral Inlentlon (Bl) Index Indicates mem Bl of experimental group to call 
the appropriate hotline relative to the mean Bl of the appropriate control group. 
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FIGURE 3 

Behavioral Intention: 

Sensation Seeking by Drug Use 

1.61 




0.8- 



0.6 -! 1 1 1 1 

Non-Users Users 

Drug Use 

*Behavloral Intention (Bl) Index Indicates megn Bl of experimental group to call 
the appropriate hotline relative to the mean Bl of the appropriate control group. 



FIGURE 4 

Attitude Toward Drug Use: 

Sensation Seel(ing by Drug Use 

1.6 T 1 



1.4- 




Drug Use 

'Attitude Index Indicates mean attitude of experimental group 
relative to the mean attitude of appropriate control group. 
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